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God knows 'twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear . . . 
But I've a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

I 

The other, pitched in the poet's highest key, is 
the ode above referred to, which the event has made 
the author's dirge. It is almost faultless as poetry 
and entirely so as sentiment. It is beautifully con- 
ceived and constructed and moves to a climax, as 
an ode should, Vv'ith ceremonial stateliness. Here 
is the last strophe: 

There, holding still, in frozen steadfastness. 
Their bayonets toward the beckoning frontiers. 
They lie — our comrades — lie among their peers. 
Clad in the glory of fallen warriors. 
Grim clusters under thorny trellises. 
Dry, furthest foam upon disastrous shores. 
Leaves that made last year beautiful, still strewn 
Even as they fell, unchanged, beneath the changing 
moon: 



And earth in her divine indifference 

Rolls on, and many paltry things and mean 

Prate to be heard and caper to be seen. 

But they are silent, calm ; their eloquence 

Is that incomparable attitude; 

No human presences their witness are. 

But summer clouds and sunset crimson-hued 

And showers and night winds and the northern star. 

Nay, even our salutations seem profane 

Opposed to their Elysian quietude. 

Our salutations caUing from afar. 

From our ignobler plane 

And undistinction of our lesser parts! 

Hail, brothers, and farewell! you are twice blest, 

brave hearts : 
Double your glory is who perished thus. 
For you have died for France and vindicated us. 

The volume contains several poems that a mature 
and responsible taste might well have omitted in 
whole or in part, but even these are marked by 
generosity and sincerity. For the rest, the book 
is a record, not only of promise, but of genuine 
performance and is an inspiring example of de- 
votion to the poetic art not less noteworthy and 
noble than the author's devotion to the cause of 
liberty, for which he gave his life. 

Robert Underwood Johnson 



THE SEQUEL: 
HE KEPT HIS RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 

After reading "I Have a Rendezvous with Death" by Alan Seeger, who was killed in battle at 

Belloy-en-Santerre in July, 1916: 



He kept his rendezvous with Death 
At fateful Belloy-en-Santerre, 
Though Spring had passed all unaware 
And Summer scents were in the air. 
He kept his rendezvous with Death, 
He whose young life had been a prayer. 



We strain our eyes the way he went. 
Our soldier-singer. Heaven-sent, 
We strain our eyes and catch our breath 
But he has slipped from out our sight; 
He kept his rendezvous with Death 
And then emerged into the light 
Of that fair day that yet may be 
For those who conquer as did he. 



God knov/s 'twas hard for him to go 
From all he loved — to make that choice. 
And leave for them such bitter woe ! 
But his high courage was his breath, 
And with his greatest work undone 
He kept his rendezvous with Death. 
Brave Hero-Poet, we rejoice 
That Life and Art with you were one. 
That you to your own songs were true: 
You did not fail that rendezvous! 



Grace D. Vanamee 



